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This, indeed, is the very heart of Shakespeare's humanism.
So, with all his vaunt of wisdom, Jaques is less aware of the
things which really are than is the. simple-minded Corin.
Corin is, in fact, a pro founder philosopher than is Jaques: "hast
any philosophy in thee, shepherd?" "No more but that I know
the more one sickens the worse at ease he is; and that he that
wants money, means and content, is without three good friends;
that the property of rain is to wet and fire to burn; that good
pasture makes fat sheep, and that a great cause of the nie;ht is
lack of the sun; that he that hath learned no wit by nature nor
art may complain of good breeding or comes of a very dull
kindred."

Such a natural philosophy is adequate to more than the forest
of Arden. A Touchstone may be only partly pleased with what
he gets there, even with Audrey, A native born in its woods
may find thar trouble enters not so much with the encounter
of winter and rough weather and other such natural enemies,
but rather with the complications of its human relationships:
yet perhaps even Silvius is no more a real denizen of Arden than
is Phcbe. Living is, indeed, not a colloquying with oneself
on the top of Helvellyn, nor un exploring of the ultimate
nature of matter in a laboratory. It is the setting up of har~
monious and beneficent relationships with human beings. It is
an active membership in the society of man. That, at all
events, is what life is taken to be in Shakespeare's comedies.
Of all virtues, that which best promotes its well-being is the
passion for serving the world, the instinct for sacrifice in the
cause of the general good, or, rather, for the good of Tom and
Dick and Harry, of Maud, Bridget, Marian, Cicely, Gillian
and Ginn, Shakespeare's heroines seek what they want for
themselves, but, securing it, they give joy to others. They arc
not deliberate philanthropists; they are only being their spon-
taneous selves when they instinctively proffer kindness to
others* Paper-policies of virtue, theories of right and wrong,
play no part in the active goodness of Shakespeare's nobler
figures* Abstract propositions formulated in mere words are a